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For the Companion. 
THE BIRTH-NIGHT PARTY. 

‘‘What is the matter, dear? But a moment ago you 
were singing round the house like a bird, and now you. 
look as dejected as if you had lost all your friends.” 

“OQ, Aunty, I am miscrable—very miserable,” cried 


of God’s good creatures. Indeed, an’ I’m thinkin’ ye’ll 
git along famously to-night, wid Miss Hetty to the 
fore.” 

“I’m afraid not, Martha, I shall not have a good 
time, I know.” 


“Hoot! ye’ve been sighin’ and worriting all day, 


Flora, bursting into tears. “Neither father, mother, wher who knows but there’ll come a providence out of 


Lizzie or Cousin Will can come to-night. It will be no 
birthday at all. And I thought so much of Cousin 
Will’s coming, because he has just graduated, and is so 
handsome, and I have been talking of him to all the 
girls. And what shall I do without Lizzie—what shall 
Ido? She always dressed me; she always knew just 
what todo. And you are sick and can’t go down—and 
I just feel down right miserable.” 

“But what is the matter, my child? 
some trouble,” cried her aunt. 
say ?” 

“Only this,” half-sobbed Flora. 
ably detained. 


>” 


There must be 
““What did the message 


“We are unavoid- 
Shall start to-morrow. Nothing alarm- 
ing. 

“What can it be?” echoed Aunt Mab, her fingers 
working nervously with the white cap-strings that hung 
untied. “It is really very singular.” 

“Some of them might have come,” cried Flora, half | 
passionately. “If it is nothing very alarming, I don’t | 
see that they needed to stay. I’m sure I sha’n’t have a | 
moment’s pleasure—not one. I shall have to do every | 
thing myself, and get red and heated; and I never | 
could dress myself properly. 
she sighed, drearily. 

“Martha will help you, my dear. 





Lizzie has all the taste,” | 
She is very good.” 

“Yes, on ordinary occasions; but in an emergency a | 
mere log of wood. O dear, what am I to do? Can’t| 
you think of somebody, aunt?” 

“Only of Hetty Stebbins,” said Aunt Mab, after a few | 
moments of reflection. | 

“You know how I dislike her!” cried Flora, with | 
energy. | 

“I know vou never have liked her very well,” said | 
Aunt Mab, gently. “But I also know that your dislike | 
is founded on prejudice, She is really an estimable | 
girl.” 

“Perhaps, Aunty ;—but she’s so plain, with that one- 
sided nose and freckled face, and so reticent, and stiff in | 
her manners. I'd as lief have a corkscrew to help me.” | 

“Well, dear, I can think of no one else who would be | 
willing to come. I am sure Hetty would, for since I | 
nursed her little brother through that last sickness, she | 
is all gratitude towards me. You certafnly have not | 
slighted her in your invitations ?” | 


“Of course not, aunty, when I knew she was a favor- lived, and Flora’s heart failed her when she nonabed | 
ite of yours,” said pretty Florence, as she dried her the door. She knewshe had often shown, by word and | or mamma. 


tears. ‘EF suppose she ts capable, because she has kept 
house so long for her father. But you don’t know how 
I dread her presence; and yet, I must have some one.” 

“Take my advice, then, and go for her. I think she | 
will be glad to help you.” 


“But, aunt, I’ve always been so very cool towards invited her in, and did her best to entertain her till 
her,—I—I’m afraid I’ve made fan of her more than Flora gathered courage to tell her story. 


once—and—perhaps she knows it.” | 
Her aunt said nothing in reply to this. 
towards the window, and looked drearily out. 


Flora went most happy to help you,” said plain Hetty, blushing. 
| “Father don’t come home till seven, so I can return 




















road 2?” cried the girl, in a hurried voice. 


FLORA’S DISAPPOINTMENT. © 


It was a neat, two-story brick building in which they 


“Why, if I can do any thing, I am sure I shall be 


“To crown the whole, here’s a pouring shower,” she by six, and get his supper. I’m glad you thought of | 
cried, leaning on the window-sill. “I think every thing me, for I don’t see what you would have done. O, 


isconspiring against me. To-day, of all days, whenI Yes; I can make syllabubs, custards, and all those 


expected to be happiest, Iam just miserable. O dear, things, so that we shall do famously. I'll just put on | 


we can’t depend upon any thing in this world!” 


| iny things, and take my bird out of Dick’s way. Isn’t 


“You spoke the truth, there, Flora; but sometimes he a beautiful cat? He never attempts to touch birdy 


| our disappointments are sent in mercy. God’s provi- When I am near, but I don’t like to have the little fel- 
dence shines through them, as even now the sun pierces low within his reach.” 


| 
» yonder cloud.” | 


“She really scems to have lost half her ugliness,” | 


“Well, it don’t seem a very good providence that said Flora to herself, her heart unconsciously warming 


keeps all the folks away. 


It seems as if it was sent for , towards the neglected girl. 


“T never saw her so cor- 


annoyance. Do you think the Lord would take partic- , dial. It seems as if she took pleasure in helping others. 
War pains to have every thing go wrong on my birth-| And how neat and tasteful her dress is! She is such a 


day, for the sake of doing me a benefit ?” 
“The Lord may see fit to deny you what you may 


| little body, I never noticed it before.” 


The two girls were soon on their way back. Hetty, | 


' Flora, with a faint smile. 


it certainly will be one.” 


they would not come.” 


alarmed! And we did not dare to speak of it to you. 

“It may be; but for all that, aunt, I’m very unhappy. | There was a terrible accident on that railroad to-day, 

I know I sha’n’t enjoy myself a moment without Lizzie | a5 many as forty or fifty killed and wounded, they say. 
And then I so depended upon Cousin | Jenny’s brother was very badly hurt. That’s the rea- 

look, that Hetty, the plain, quiet, moody girl, was no| Will! He is the life of the company wherever he is.| gon she was not here.” 
favorite of hers, and she wished more than once that | Besides, the worst is to come; I have got to receive | 
she had not come. | and introduce, and I shajl get awkward and red in the | per yery heart stopped beating. Then she found her 
The door was opened by Hetty herself. She looked | face, and I’m afraid I shall be dull and tiresome. On | way out of the merry throng, groped up to the room 
| surprised to see Flora standing there, but immediately | the whole, aunty, I don’t think I ever spent a more) which her aunt occupied, and falling on her knees by 
miserable day; and I’m afraid I feel angry towards the | the couch on which that good lady reclined, burst into 

whole of them. I think they might have made a little | 9 passion of tears. 
extra exertion. They knew it was my birthday!” and | 
! Flora came near crying again. | 


“I think you had better be with cheerful little Hetty | 


again,” her aunt said, quietly. 


“The day is not done yet, my child. And even if; 


you should not notice any indication that this is a bless-| on that very road they would have travelled. Many 
ing in disguise, if you only try to bear it with patience, | are killed and wounded, but they are saved! sayed! 
| And I have been murmuring allday. O, Aunt Mab, I 


| will never murmur again.” 
| It isn’t in me.” | 


“IT don’t believe I ever shall be patient under trouble. 


“I don’t think it is in many people. | They generally | 


deem the greatest earthly blessing, and in so doing, | no longer painfully shy and reticent, entered into the | have to be schooled into submission to the will that is 
bless you a thousandfold more. It grieves me, Flora, | spirit of the business, and every thing seemed to be | mightier and wiser than their own.” 


to hear you speak so lightly of such things. I hope | 
you may not have to remember them in sorrow.” 

“I dare say, Aunty, I’m a thoughtless, wicked girl, 
but I won’t deny that I feel unreasonable and wretched. 
The party will be a failure, I know, and I don’t care if 
itis. I shall take no satisfaction in it, for one. I never 
had company in my life without Lizzie or mamma. I 
Wouldn’t care if you were well, but you see how it is, 
every thing has gone wrong. Well, I suppose I must 
80 after Hetty Stebbins, and foolish enough I shall feel. 
I'm sure I don’t know what tosay, It’s so awkward to 
ask one to help you when there’s so much to be done. 
And then there’s the rain.” 

“Wipe the tears from your checks, Flora, and I will 
Write a note to her. Little Bob can carry it, and”— 

“No, no, aunty; I am going myself. I don’t mind 
this shower a bit, and you ought not to exert yourself; 
80 lie perfectly still where you are. I dare say I shall 
do well enough, only it would be so much pleasanter if 
I didn’t dislike her so.” 

Well wrapped up, Flora took her way sturdily to the 
house of the Stebbinses. There were only two of them 
—father and daughter. Mr. Stebbins had seen better 
days; and it was whispered that he owed his reforma- 
ton from a certain vice to the exertions of his dangh- 
ter Hetty. He had been a sober man now for five 
years, and held a responsible position in the factory. 





done as by magic. 


| 
“What a beautiful smile she has!” said Flora, al- | 
most unconscious that she spoke in the presence of her 
aunt. 
“Who, Flora ?” 
“Why, Hetty Stebbins. 
changed.” 


Aunt Mab smiled. ! 
“Perhaps she has not changed as much”— | 
“As I have,” Flora responded. ‘Well, perhaps not. | to remove my darlings,” 


I never really saw—really knew her before. She always 


looked dull and unsympathizing; but to-day—why, it | 
seems to me she knows a great deal more than I do, | sweet as ever, and under her supervision the table was 


And she does her work with such method, too. There 
are no unnecessary things about, only the very imple- 
ments she needs. And she does not get confused. I 
don’t wonder she can keep honse so well. Besides, as 
I said before, her smile is really beautiful. And she 
has a pretty mouth. Her nose is an ugly fact, but I’m 
not sure that I shall not call that handsome by-and-bye, 
if she keeps on changing in my estimation.” 

“So there is something good coming of your disap- 
pointment, dear. Providence saw_that you slighted 
and underrated, perhaps despised, a good, loving, use- 
‘ful girl, merely because her outward appearance did 
not please you, and took this method to show you your 





injustice.” 


It seems to me she is} 


“Have you been schooled, aunt ?” 
“My dear, three grave-stones in a pleasant burial- 
ground in Foxten answer that question. My children 


| were my idols, they are gone; and my heart acknowl. 


edges no idolatry now, no worship, save of the great 
Father who has my jewels in His keeping.” 

“OQ, aunt; I’m afraid I never shall learn to bear trou- 
ble. How could you see them die, and live ?” 

“I did, and lived to bless Him who gave, and saw fit 

Flora went down stairs, somewhat saddened by her 
aunt’s words, but there was little Hetty, her smile as 


beginning to look very beautiful. She had gathered 
flowers and arranged them in bouquets, made wreaths 
for the cake—transformed Martha, who was never very 
amiable on great occasions, into an efficient and willing 
assistant, by the simple magic of her cheerful, efficient 
help. 

“Indeed, Miss, I’ve heard tell that yon girl was 
ugly,” she said, in an aside to Flora, not long after; 
“but to my thinking she’s the nicest looking Miss save 
yourself, that I’ve seen for a year of Sundays. She’s 
that sweet in her smile and low in her voice, that it dose 
one good jest to be wid her a few moments; an’ that’s 





my opinion of her. And she thinks so much of your 


it, Jest ye watch, miss, for sure no great troubles 
comes but a blessing follows on the heels of ’em.” 

“And you, too, believe that providence interferes with 
our pleasures for some wise purposes ?” 

“Don’t I, sure? 
land, and I came to Amerika, wid my heart breakin’, 
didn’t I meet Mike here, sure, the best boy out of the 
ould country, and ain’t Ito be his wife in a year, saying 
he buys a bit o’ land by that time? 
sure I was the mis’rablist gir! when I turned my back 
on the ould home. 
ways does come to good, sooner or later.” 

Flora was not so sure of it in her case. 
ready, Hetty tied on her neat little hood to go. 

“And will you come back soon ?” cried Flora, parting 
from her with real reluctance. 
stay.” 


her eyes sparkling—“pretty eyes, too,” thought Flora, 
“There’s nothing amiss but her nose. 
known that before, but it’s never too late to learn, I 
suppose.” 


she could. 
“fright,” and that she should behave like a “goose,” 
but she had Hetty on her right hand, and quite aston- 
ished herself. 


to one after another; “do you know why Jenny didn’t 
come ?” 


with some of her family,” replied the young lady she 
interrogated, in a hesitating voice. 


gone wrong about this party. 
| tained with all the rest, and I certainly expected him 
to-day, then”— 


quite startled. 


so very wicked to-day! and God has been so good! 
“Rather than up here tormenting you,” responded jaye murmured and complained against Him, while He 
| was saving father, mother, Lizzie and Cousin Will from 
“O, I regard every thing in the light of a Providence, |, horrible death, perhaps. O, I will never complain 
you know,” said her aunt, drolly. 

“Even this infliction? Well, I don’t see that any | appointment.” 
ithing very strikingly beneficial is to come out of my | 
| disappointment.” 


| again, for it was His providence that gave me this dis- 


ing herself from the couch. 


Whin the famine driv us from Ire- 


But you may be 
It’s all come to good, miss. It al- 


When all was 


“T wish you could 
“T’ll be back as soon as I possibly can,” said Hetty, 


I wish I had 


Evening came. Flora conquered her timidity as best 


She was “‘perfectly sure” she looked like a 


“Jenny Wright isn’t here,” said Flora, as she spoke 


“There was—I believe there’s something the matter 


7 


“I’m so sorry!” Flora responded; “every thing has 


First father was de- 


“Your father did not start this morning on the ——— 


“No; I received a dispatch this morning, stating that 































“Then you are all right; but some of us were so 


Flora stood still, stunned and white. It seemed as if 


“What has gone wrong, Flora?” cried Aunt Mab, 


“QO, Aunt Mab, Aunt Mab,I have been so wicked! 
I 


“What does it all mean, child ?” cried Aunt Mab, lift- 


“O, aunt, aunt! there has been a dreadful accident 


The good woman soothed the excited girl, spoke 
words of loving kindness, and at last sent her down 
stairs with pale cheeks and a thankful heart. 

It was a needed lesson, and one that was kept in re- 
membrance. In a day or two, the little party of absen- 
tees came back, uninjured, and thankful for their 
escape. 

Cousin Will hud, it seemed, narrowly escaped drown- 
ing on the evening before they intended to set out for 
home, and the shock was so great to his system that the 
doctor advised a day’s quiet. None of them would 
leave him, for he had always been an invalid, and thus 
they were detained from the birth-night party. 

And Flora has no difficulty now in accepting God’s 
providences, confident that “He doeth all things well.” 





A RUN FOR LIFE. 

One day a solitary and anudventurous Cree Indian 
made his appearance at a United States trading fort on 
foot. Shortly after his arrival, a body of mounted 
Blackfeet arrived, and, discovering the presence of one 
of the hostile tribe, clamorously demanded that he 
should be given up to them to be tortured and scalped, 
The trader in command of the fort was anxious to save 
the life of the Cree, yet afraid to refuse to surrender 
him, for the Blackfeet were numerous and weil armed, 
and had been admitted within the stockade. After 
mych discussion, 8 compromise was agrced to, the white 
man engaging to keep the Cree in safe custody for a. 





Aunt Mab, up stairs. Well, and no wonder, ghe’s another 





monsh, at the end of which time the Blackfeet were to 
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return to the fort, and the prisoner was to bé 
loose, with a hundred yards’ start of his Poy who | 
were bound to chase him only on foet, and with no oth- | 
er arms than their knives. The Blactfot took their 
departure, and the Cree was immed put into hard. 
training. He was fed on fresh buffalo meat, as much as | 
he could eat, and made to run ronnad the fort enclosure, 
at full speed, for an hour, twiee every-day. At the ex- 
piration of the stipulated month the feet.came to 
the fort, according to their t. Their horses 
were secured within the walls, all their arms except 
their knives taken from them, and then the e 
victim was escorted to the starting-peint by the whole 
staff of the establishment, who turned out on horse- 
back to see fair play. The Cree was placed at his post, 
one hundred yards ahead of his bloodthirsty enemies 
who were eager as wolves for their prey, The w 
was given, and away darted the hamtet Indian, the pur- 
suers followiug with frantic yells. At first the pack of 
Blackfeet gained rapidly, for terror seemed to paralyze 
the limbs of the unfortunate Cree, and his escape seem- 
ed hopeless. But as his enemies came within a few 
yards of him, he recovered his presence of mind, shook 
himself together, his training and fine condition began 
to tell, and, to their astonishment and chagrin, he left 
them at every stride. In another mile he was far in ad- 
vance, and pulling up for an instant, shook his fist tri- 
umphantly at his baffled pursuers, and then quickly 
ran out of sight. He eventually succeeded in rejoining 
the rest of his tribe in safety. 
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For the Companion. 
HIS HONOR, JUDGE LYNCH. 
No. 2.---A Criminal Arrested. 


My companion on this journey through the bottoms 
Was a post-boy. He was a native of the region. He" 
carried the mail, thrice a week, on his shaggy little 
Indian pony, from Parkville to Kansas City; for there 
was no railroad then as now, and no occasion then as 
now to call on the locomotive to convey the letters and 
newspapers of the route. It is only in States where all 
the people are educated that steam engines are required 
to drag the heavy heaps of mail-bags through the rural 
districts. 

When we reached Parkville, the post-boy rode to the 
office and I to a livery stable. It was about one o’clock 
in the afternoon. After a dinner of corn bread and ba- 
con or pork, (the favorite diet of the border ruffians,) 
I leisurely walked up and down the scattered streets of 
the little village. Up and down it was, and no mis- 
take! For Parkville is built on rugged and very hilly 
ground. To visit one’s neighbors there is rather an ex- 
ercise than a pastime. “It’s good for the lungs,” they 
said, laughingly; and I hope it is, for I’m sure it’s 
pretty hard on the legs. 

Parkville was founded about twenty years before, by 
Col. Park, a Northern man from Illinois. He owned a 
good deal of property there. I think he started the 
hotel and the saw-mill, which are always the pioneers 
of civilization in the Far West. Always? Well—yes; 
although, to be sure, the grocery—which means grog- 
gery out there—comes in neck and neck with these 
other two “domestic institutions.” The Colonel also 
ewned the village newspaper, which bore the name of 
The Parkville Luminary. But before my visit it had 
been pitched into the Missouri River by a mob. What 
do you suppose its offence was? It dared to tell the 
truth about a gross violation of the rights of the people 
of Kansas. When that territory was opened for settle- 
ment, the question as to whether it should be a free or 
a slave State was left to be decided by the people living 
there. But asthe Missourians wanted it to bea slave 
State, they organized military companies, and went 
over, and voted for members of the Legislature whom 
they took with them, and who afterwards passed laws 
establishing slavery in Kansas! The Parkville Lumin- 
ary said that it did not believe that the North would al- 
low this conduct to go unpunished. That was all; and 
that was enough. For daring to say that, the press 
was destroyed, and Col. Park was driven from the vil- 
lage which he founded and which bore his own name. 

I knew several of the citizens of Parkville. 

In walking through the village, I saw a crowd of 
about twenty men congregated around the door of the 
office of Col. Summers, a justice of the peace or a law- 
yer. I went over to see what it meant. 

“Hullo, Uncle James!”—he called me by my real 
name, but as it is not the one you are familiar with, I 
will use that with which you are acquainted. “Hullo, 
Uncle James!” cried a voice from the crowd; “‘here’s an 
item for you!” 

I was the special correspondent of a Northern jour- 
nal at the time. 

The voice was that of Mr. Stearns, the editor of the 
wroslavery paper that had succeeded the Luminary 
whieh the mob extinguished in the turbid waters of 
“The Big Muddy.” ; 

After the usual salutations, and that invariable South- 
ern and Western appendix to them—an invitation to go 
and take a drink of whiskey—Mr. Stearns informed me 
that an Englishman named Joseph Atkinson had been 
arrested by “the citizens,” and would probably be 
Lynched. He had made love to u colored girl, and had 
tried to run her off. She wasaslave. The crowd were 
waiting for the coming of a*witness before they decided 
how they should punish the prisoner. 

I looked into the room to see the doomed man. There 
were about fifteen persons in it. It was like every other 
far-Western justice-of-the-peace’s office that I had ever 
seen,—dirty, rude, and redolent of the fumes of 
whiskey and tobaceo. There were a few second-hand 
chairs; rough forms around the walls; a home-made 
library-case, scantily furnished with sheep-skin law 
books; @ green-covered table before the magistrate’s 
pine desk; a pail of water in one corner, an empty 
bottle in the other; dirt, tobacco-guids and scraps of 
paper everywhere about the floor. I closely scrutinized 
eyery one in the room, but failed to make out which of 
them was the prisoner, 

_He was soon pointed out tome. He was a fair-com- 





man, about twenty-five years.of age. He was si 


bbits, more used # being frightened, were as 


‘on one of the low forms, leaning slightly forward, Well.as ever when their ownet ‘found them, with the Pin) now, ¢ 0 
ofthe servants, hid away-in different nooks.of the | with rage, I could not help noti¢ing his admirable pro- 


legs apart, whirling his cap, (which he held. between 
his hands,) round and round again in rapid tions. | 
He was chewing and spitting fast all the He| 
was nervous, no doubt,for his life was/at stake; but 
his English blood. was shown in his seemingly phieg- | 
matic appearance. I never saw aman look less like a| 


xpected | criminal at the bar, without hope of eseape. I really 


admired his coolness, and I think that it was equally 
admired by his accusers. . 

He had lived in Parkville five or six weeks only, 
working at his trade of rope-making; and yet already 
he was under arrest, and would soon be on trial for his 
life, not for violating any moral or legal statutes, but 
for infringing on the relentless unwritten laws with 
which slavery was hedged in its days of power. 


UncLeE JAMES. 
To be Continued. 


For the Companion, 
THE GHOSTS OF TOLBURN INN. 


A traveller in the South of Scotland, who was journey- 
ing towards Ben Lomond for his health, stopped for a 
night to lodge at an inn in the sprightly little town of 
Kilnross, called Tolburn Inn. 

After supper and a stroll about the place, feeling 
wearied, he determined to retire early, and requested 
the landlord to show him to a room, if possible away 
from the noise of both the street and the stables, as he 
was a man of weak nerves, and did not like to be dis- 
turbed in his sleep. 

The landlord was obliging, and named an apartment 
on the second floor, to which the servant lighted the 
traveller. Once alone, he undressed himself quietly 
and went to bed, and was soon wrapped ina deep sleep. 

Other guests arrived at the inn through the evening, 
and the stir common to public houses was kept up toa 
late hour, so that it was near midnight before all was 
quiet; but the traveller having a retired room, slept on, 
hearing nothing. None of the lodgers, certainly not he, 
had ever suspected that Tolburn Inn was a haunted 
house. The bare rumor of such a thing would have 
been enough to set a man of weak nerves on tiptoe with 
terrified excitement. 

Our traveller, however, slept soundly until midnight, 
when all of a sudden he was startled from his slum- 
bers by a fearful jar or report, that seemed to his be- 
wildered senses like the explosion of a heavy gun 
close to his ears. Springing up in hgd he listened, his 
heart beating like a fire-bell. 

The first sound of which he became sensible on awak- 
ing to full consciousness was the roaring of the wind, 
which had arisen in the night, and was blowing a gale 
out of doors, but the next instant he heard rapid and 
mysterious movements in his own room, and perceived 
to his horror that it was full of living creatures! They 
bounded over the table, and danced up and down the 
floor; they jumped upon his bed, and crowded them- 
selves under it. They ran over his body, and thrust 
‘themselves between the clothes. 

The poor gentleman was frantic with terror. Fling- 
ing off the counterpane under which he had huddled his 
head in his first fright, he rushed for the door, shriek- 
ing with all the strength of his lungs, while the crea- 
tures in the room danced about him and dashed against 
him more furiously than ever. 

“Murder! murder! Help! help!” screamed the trav- 
eller, as he rushed down the stairs; but the frightful 
creatures were too quick for him, and ran after him in 
swarms as if in sport of his misery. 

Fully believing himself pursued by evil spixits, the 
poor gentleman fled through the halls in a frenzy of 
fear, still calling out in the darkness for help, till, plung- 
ing under a stair-case in his blind career, he drove his 
head violently against an edge of woodwork, and fell 
stunned along the floor. 

By this time, as you may suppose, the whole house 
was awakened by the traveller’s cries, and nearly every 
lodger, lamp in hand, was speeding towards the scene 
of the tumult. Astonishment and fear sat on every coun- 
tenance as the guests gathered round the victim of the 
fright, and raised him up insensible, his limbs limp 
and helpless, and his face covered with blood. 

To explain the cause of the appalling outcrics with 








which he had alarmed the house, nothing whatever ap- 
peared. Dog, cat, rat or mouse there were none that | 
showed themselves about the halls, bar-room, kitchen | 
or scullery, and as for spirits, the landlord protested | 
with comic gravity that Tolburn Inn had not and never | 
had a single ghost about it saving the weathercock, and | 
who should know better than he? 

Meanwhile restoratives were applied to bring to the | 
unfortunate traveller, and after a time he opened his | 
eyes; but he was in no condition to tell his story, or| 
answer questions, and the company had nearly made 
up their minds that he was a lunatic, when a lodger 
who had not waked so soon as the rest, being a heavy 
sleeper, descended the stairs with a look of whimsical 
concern upon his face, and seeing the group below, 
inquired, 

“‘What’s the matter? Where be all my rabbits ?” 

The landlord suddenly looked up. A thought seemed 
to strike him, and he laughed heartily. 

“I had fifteen or twenty up in room number four- 
teen,” continued the man, ‘‘and somebody has let ’em all 
out.” 

By this time others began to take the hint, and 
laughed with the landlord. 

“If I knew I should ever find ’em again I’d laugh too, 
maybe,” said the lodger, rather sulkily. 

And now for the explanation. This man was a game- 
keeper who had come from Dumferlin the day before 
with a lot of rabbits, which he had purchased for his 
warren on one of the western islands. Arriving at the 
tavern in Kilnross sometime before our nervous travel- 
ler, he had taken a room for his rabbits, and after bait- 
ing them, locked them up for the night. Unintention- 
ally, the landlord had given the traveller the adjoining 
room, which communicated with this by a door that 
had been left unlocked. The wind rising in the night 
had burst open the door, and awakened the traveller 
and the rabbits, to the great alarm of both, as we have 
seen. 








The poor gentleman was a long time recovering from 


house, and with considerable trouble got them all to- 


gether again. Great was the laughter over that mid-' 


night fright when the cause of it was all made clear, and 
to this day the story of the Ghosts of Tolburn Inn is told 
with glee around the bar-room fires of Kilnross. 





EMIR HASSAN. 


Emir Hassan, of the prophet's race, 

Asked, with folded hands, the Almighty's grace. 
Then within the banquct-hall he sat, 

At his meal, upon the embroidered mat. 


There a slave before him placed the food, 
S\illing from the charger, as he stood, 
Awkwardly upon the Emir's breast 
Drops that foully stained the silken vest. 


Tothe floor, in great remorse and dread, 
Fell the slave, and thus, beseeching, said: 
“Master, they who hasten to restrain 
Rising wrath, in Paradise shall reign.” 


Gentle was the answer Hassan gave; 
” “¥et.’ 


“I'm not a et,” pursued the slave, j 
“Yet doth er recompense belong 
To the injured who forgives a wrong.” 


“T forgive,” said Hassan. “Yet we read,” 
So the prostrate slave went on to plead, 
“That a higher seat in glory still 

Waits the man who renders gsod for ill,’ 


“Slave. receive thy freedom, and behold 
In thy hand I lay a purse of gold; 

Let me never fail to heed, in aught, 

What the prophet of our God hath taught." Bryant. 


+or 


AN ADVENTURE IN CALIFORNIA. 


While residing in California, in 1853, I had occasion to | 
a upon business from Stockton to the mission of 

an Jose, a distance of between cighty and ninety miles. 
I started early, as my business was of importance, and 
had made three or four miles before the first faint! 
streaks of the coming day became visible in the east. 

After an hour or two’s ride, Mount Diablo became, 
visible in the distance, looming up cloud-like in the thin 
air; whilst, upon my left, the coast-range ran along al- 
most parallel to my route. Gradually the breeze ceas- 
ed, and the air became close and oppressive, and con- | 
tinued so until I stopped for my mid-day halt, to allow 
my horse to feed. —_, a low muttering sound | 
was audible, which gradually increased; it was the 
moaning of the storm-wind, which came sweeping gust- | 
ily along. Then came a flash of the most vivid light- 
ning I ever saw, instantly followed by a tremendous peal | 
of thunder, the signal gun of the advancing storm, | 
which rent the air, and made the earth tremble. For 
two mortal hours did the tempest rage, and the wild 
winds swept by, whilst I cowered under my blankets, | 
with bent head and back to the blast. 

At first the thirsty and parched prairie drank greedily 
up the flood of water poured upon it, but soon it became 
completely. saturated, and could contain no more, and 
the overflowing waters collected in great pools. 

My horse, who had at first been terrified by the thun- | 
der-peals and lightning flashes, had strained upon his 

icket-peg, as he plunged, snorting with terror, but had 
ailed to break either the tough raw-hide lariat, or draw | 
the peg; and satisfied that he could not get loose, I had 
devoted my attention solely to sheltering myself as 
much as possible from the rain. 

Upon looking around when the storm had somewhat 
abated, what was my consternation to find that my 
horse, as soon ae the ground had become thoroughly | 
saturated, had pulled out the peg, and had left me on 
foot on the prairie. It was no use to think of pursuing 
my journey thus, and I sorrowfully prepared to retrace 
the long miles over which I had ridden in the morning. 
Rolling up my saddle, bridle, and tin cup, in which I had 
mude my coffee, in my saturated blankets, and hiding 
them as well as I could in some stunted shrubs, I fol- 
lowed in the direction my horse had started, hoping to | 
be able to trail him by his hoof-marks in the softened | 
ground, and by the drag of his long lariat and picket- 
peg, which I hoped might entangle themselves around 
some bush or sapling, and thus bring up my runaway to 
a stand-still. 

It was not, however, without great difficulty that I} 
could discern the trail, for the driving rain had washed 
it out, save here and there occasionally ; but still keep- 
ing by the line, I managed now and then to come upon | 
traces of the fugitive. More intent upon the trail than 
on surrounding objects, I had proceeded four or five | 
miles when I discovered that I had become an object of | 
curiosity to a large herd of cattle, who were closing in | 
upon me with no very friendly intention. | 

I had lived in Texas long enough to know how hos- | 
tile prairie-cattle always are to footmen, though a horse- | 
man might ride close to them unregarded; I also knew | 
how helpless I was when opposed to the three or four | 
hundred wild cattle who were now rushing bellowing | 
toward me. The herd of cows, and steers, and year- | 
lings was led on by a fierce old bull, who occasionally | 
stopped to tear up the earth and shake his horns; then | 
again he would acvance, the mass crowding together, | 
switching their tails high in the air, uttering fearful | 
howlings, whilst they tossed their horns, staring wildly 
in mingled rage and wonder. 

There was no time to hesitate; I had only just per- | 
ceived my enemies in time. A herd of wild cattle rush- | 
ing furiously at a man upon an open plain soon assist | 
him in coming to a decision. Four or five hundred | 
yards behind me was a tree which I had lately passed, | 
and just behind that again some bushes along the mar- | 
gin of a little creek. 1 determined to make for the tree, | 
and climb that if possible; if not, if I was too closely | 
pressed by the herd, I would try and gain the bushes, | 
amongst which, or in some hole or cranny in the creek’s 
banks, I might hope to conceal myself. Most pedestri- | 
an matches are timed, my race was not, but I have rea- | 
son to believe the same distance was never run quicker | 
by. any mortal man. As | gained the tree, I looked 
back, and saw the foremost of the herd about a hundred 
yards from me. I never was considered an extraordina- | 
ry climber when a boy at school, nor perhaps are a| 
heavy pair of Mexican spurs an advantage in climbing, 
but I went up that tree like a squirrel, and had just gain- | 
ed a safe position when my puséuers rushed underneath. 
Although I had gained safety for the moment, still 
there was something very fearful in my position, for I! 
could form no idea how long the fierce beasts, who were 
tearing the earth, and glaring at me with their wild. 
fierce eyes, would keep me “treed.” 

A most unlooked-for adventure relieved me. For} 
some time most of the herd remained gazing at me; but 
at length, as though feeling satisfied that I could not 
escape, they became less stationary, and moved about 
snatching pettishly at the grass, less froma desire of 
grazing than from restlessness at their disappointment 
in failing to catch me before I could “tree.” eal 

Whilst thus sauntering aimlessly about, my especial 
enemy, the bull, strayed into the bushes that fringed 
the ravine, and suddenly there arose a fearful uproar, 
and it was evident that the tawny lord of the herd had 
got into trouble. 

A hoarse bellowing and confused growling, intermix- 
ed with a crashing of the bushes, whilst the taller sap- 
lings swayed to and fro, showed that some desperate 
struggle was taking place on the edge of the ravine in 
which the bull was eng , but what with I could not 
discover. Presently the bull emerged, with bloody 
head and h furrows ploughed upon his shoulders, 
from which hung long strips of bloody skin-like rib. 
bons. His eyes were red with rage, and it was evident 
that he had no idea of giving up the contest, but had on- 
ly retreated to gain an open space where he could fight 








tymned Plekiqned, blue-eyed, firmly-knit, rather stupid-looking ; this bitiites and thé"shock given his-fiervés, but the in-. to better advantage. Hitherto I had only noticed the 


bull as a ferocious beast, who had from pure ature 
| put me in serious danger; but now, as he stood glowing 


| Portions. Long, lithe and wiry, he stood a perfect 
| model of strength and activity, whilst his massive 
shoulders proyed what force he could bring to aid the 
| thrusts of his straight, long, sharp-pointed horns. I had 
| not more than a second or two to take in these points, 
when his antagonist me upon the scene in the 
~— of a huge grizzl ar. No sooner was the bear 
fairly in, than the bull lowered his head, and charged 
straight and true at him, with the sceming force of a 
steam-engine. The bear rose up upon his hind legs to 
receive the attack, and catching the bull )y the horns, 
bore down his head upon the ground by his great 
| strength and weight, clinging to the head with his fore- 
| legs, while he worked his hind ones, clawing with his 
cruel talons the sides and shoulders of the bull. The 
match was an equal one, as far as weight was concerned, 
and nearly balanced in other respects; for, whilst the 
bear worked “teeth and toe-nails,” the sharp horns and 
greater activity of the bull served to equalize them as 
to weapons. Locked toyether thus in deadly strife, they 
| remained some minutes, the bull each moment striving, 
| a8 it were, to contract himself for his repeated thrusts, 
| and the bear endeavoring to hold the bull’s head to pre- 
vent their force, never intermitting for an instant. rak- 
| ing with his claws the ribs and shoulders of the foe, 
For a moment or two they seemed to pause for breath 
by mutual consent, a lull which the bull artfully took 
advantage of, by a sudden backward spring, to get clear 
of the bear. 
| During the whole of the combat, the other cattle had 
| stood around in awe-struck wonder, not attempting in 
j any way to aid their champion. The bull, covered with 
| gore from the gashes cut by the claws, and the head 
| gnawed by the teeth of the bear, was a horrible sight to 
| see, though the bear appeared as yet but little injured, 
| As soon as the bull had gained space suflicient to give 
impetus to his charge, he again rushed furiously at the 
Grizzly, and this time succeeded in plunging one horn 
into the bear’s belly, and, jerking his head up, brought 
away upon his horns some of the entrails of his foe; but 








, the next moment he was borne back by the Grizzly, and 


both rolled over in another deadly struggle; and now 
so furious and rapidly did they fight, whirling over and 
over, that only an undistinguishable mass could be 
seen. Again the bull fought clear of his antagonist, but 
he presented a far more deplorable appearance than be- 
fore, for one eye had been torn from the socket, and his 
ears hung in shreds, whilst all the forward part of his 
hips was a mass of blood and mud, and his tongue, 
which protruded beyond his swollen lips, had been bit- 
ten through, and hung by only a piece of skin. 

But the bear had evidently had the worst of this sec 


| ond encounter, for he lay almost motionless, his en- 


trails wound round him like gory belts; and whilst in 
this state, the bull gored him repeatedly, till finally a 
long shiver passed through the bear, and he lay dead. 
Convinced at last that his enemy was dead, the bull 
raised his head in triumph, and as well as his mutilated 
tongue permitted, gave a roar of victory. It was dearly 
purchased, however, for he tottered as he bellowed, and 
though he set his legs wide apart, he swayed from side 
to side: presently his head drooped lower and lower, 
till at last he sank down groaning to the ground. Then 
came two or three vain efforts to regain his legs, and af- 
ter a few convulsive shudders, he too lay dead beside 
his foe. The herd sniffed round the dead bodies for a 
few moments, and then, wild with terror, started panic- 
stricken across the prairie. 

Finding the coast clear, I descended from my perch, 


} and with a due appreciation of the dangers of toot-tray- 
| elling, set off in search of my horse, expecting a grizziy 


bear to make his appearance from every clump of bush- 
es that I passed. After a tramp of several miles I was 


| fortunate enough to tind my horse, whose lariat had be- 


come entangled around some shrubs near which he had 
stopped to feed; and mounting him bare-backed, | 
turned his head toward where I had left my saddle and 
other things, and was not sorry, soon after sunrise the 
following morning, to see the long avenue of stately 
oaks which line the road as you approach the Mission o! 
San Jose. 





For the Companion. 
CHRISTMAS ALL THE YEAR. 


“We had a most lovely Christmas tree,” said a little 
girl to her mother’s friend, 3 iady who lived near the 
child’s home. 

“Then you had a great many presents, I suppose,” 
said the lady. 

“Yes, but it was not that so much that I was thinking 
of. The tree stood in the library, and the windows 
look to the east. It was a beautiful morning, you 
know, and the sun-shine when it first came filled the 
room like a glory; and every thing on the tree glittered 
and shone, and baby Cecil was delighted, and clapped 
his hands and laughed out loud as nursie held him in 
her arms at the door. Of course we all made a great 
deal of noise; somchow we always do, but papa and 
mamma did not say ‘hush,’ or ‘softly,’ as often as they 
sometimes do. We hada distribution, after every one 
had seen the tree, and then we went to breakfast. | 
think what came after breakfast was as good as what 
came before. We first sung around the piano a Christ 
mas hymn, 2nd then mamma read a Christmas chapter 
and papa made a Christmas prayer. We sung ant 
read about the angels’ song—and the visit of the wise 
men to Christ.” 

“Do you know why people make presents to cach 
other on Christmas morning ?” 

“O, yes; Ll suppose it is the memory of the time when 
gifts were brought on the first Christmas morning t0 
the babe in the manger—it is to show that we have 
‘good-will to all’—by deed as well as word.” 

“And the expression of peace and good-will made by 
the loving little offerings which custom so regularly 
brings every year contributes to insure the ‘Mer- 
rie Christmas’ which we wish all to have. I know one 
little girl twelve years old, who made with her own 
hands twenty-nine different articles which she gave t 
her family and friends on Christmas, besides going to 
school all the time. That pleased me very much, I can 
assure you. In the first place it is always pleasant t0 
receive a gift made for you. It is a most delicate proof 
of affection and consideration, and you can please your 
self by thinking of all the love wrought in, as loving 
thoughts pass through the mind while one sits at work. 
Then it made the little girl thoughtful for some time be- 
fore hand. She gave all she had to give, finding her 
pleasure in the sacrifice of other pleasures—in givin’ 
time and energy and care—to say nothing of her little 
hoard of pocket money spent in buying materials. 
Don’t you really think she knew what the verse meant, 
which says, ‘It is more blessed to give than to receive?” 

“Yes, I do; I wish I could make things myself, and 
when I am large enough, I shall try tolearn how to d0 
things as she did.” , 

“Then you must remember one thing, that you ar 
to try at once to learn,—lessons, sewing, every thing you 
need to learn. How many things-went tothe making 
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of a pleasant Christmas morning;—Bertie had to learn 
to play the song, the children to sing it; and for next 


Christmas you must learn a fresh one. Perhaps you 


and Nellie could play yourselves well enough by that 


time, if you try hard, to play for morning prayers. 
Then you musttry to-be industrious and ingenious, 
and you must be careful to do well all you undertake to 
do. Do rot be satisfied till it is done just as wellas tt can 
be done by any one. So you see you must not uuder- 
take to do any thing that only grown-up people could 
do weil, Three children of you, with your big brother 
to help you, might make a great many things. Begin 
now to learn, Wegin sometime beforehand to make 
them, and through all keep in mind what you are going 
to say by your gifts—‘Good-will to all men.’” 

“That will make Christmas last all the year, to be 
all the time getting ready for it.” 

“Well, little girl, learning to work for mamma, for 
your brothers and sisters, and for your friends at Christ- 
mas time, will be a fine lesson, worth a year’s study, I 
am sure. C. H. B. R. 

+o 
LITTLE WILLIE. 

Poor little Willie, 

: vith his many pretty —— 
Words of wisdom in his looks, 

And quaint, quict smiles ; 
Hair of amber, touched with 

Gold of Heaven so brave; 


All lying darkly hid 
In a workhouse grave. 


You remember little Willie; 
Fair and tunny fellow! he 
Sprang like a lily 
From the dirt of poverty. 
Poor little Willie! 
Not a friend was nigh, 
Wien, from the cold world 
lie crouched down to die. 


Tn the day we wandered foodless, 
Little Willie cried for bread; 

Tu the night we wanderes homeless, 
Little Willie cried tor bed: 

Varted at the workhouse door, 
Not a word was said; 

Ah, so tired was poor Willie, 
And so sweetly sleep the dead. 


‘Twas in the dead of winter, 


We lard him in the earth; 
The world brought in the new year 
On a tide of mirth. 
But, for lost little Willie 
Not a tear we crave; 
and hunger cannot wake him 
n his workhouse grave, 





We thought him beautiful, 
Felt it hard to part; 
We loved him dutiful; 
Down. down, poer heart! 
The storins they may beat; 
The winter winds may rave; 
Little Wil Is not, 
In his workhouse grave, 









e 


No room for little Willie; 
In the world he had no part; 
“On him stared the Gorgon eye 
Through which looks no heart. 
“Come to me,” said Heaven; 
And if Heaven will save, 
Little matters though the door 
Be a workhouse grave, 





GERALD MASSEY. 


“SHAMS.” 

A servant girl who was housekeeper to a priest in Ire- 
land, néver failed to answer her master with a “Dade, 
sir, and I was jist going to do that same before yere 
honor asked me, at all at all.” 

“Biddy,” he would say, “you will order a roast for 
dinner, and don’t forget the peas.” 

“Dade, sir, and wasn’t I thinking of that same this 
minnit.” 

“Biddy, you may scour the parlor grate and wash the 
windows to-day.” 

“Dade, sir, and I was going to do it, before yere 
honor mentioned the thing.” 

Nothing ever took her by surprise. 

“Well, Biddy,” said her master, one day, with a grave 
face, “you may take down all the books in the library 
and wash them to-day.” 

“And wasn’t I minded to do that very thing, yere 
honor. Scs I to mesclf, Pll be after washing them 
books the day.” . 

“Dade thin,” cried the priest, laughing, “you'll do 
no such thing; I only asked to find out whether you 
was as wise as you pretended to be.” 

There are a large class of such pretenders in the 
world. “O, ves, 1 was just going to say that,” cries a 
scholar wko has taken good care not to answer until 
his class-mate has given the correct reply. Tell such a 
person some newly acquired fact, “O,” he will exclaim, 
with an air of self-conccit, “O, that’s nothing; I knew 
all about it long ago.” This affectation of superior wis- 
dom is the silliest of shams, for it deceives nobody. 
Every one knows that such a pretender is not so mod- 
est as to conceal what he does know. 





~ 





A 8UM IN SUBTRACTION. 

Oliver was in sore trouble. He scratched his white 
head, gnawed at his pencil, rubbed out three figures 
where he had but four, knitted his brows, and would 
have looked thoughtful if his unmeaning face had |een 
capable of any expression. 

“Marster,” he at last drawled out. 

“Well ?” was the crisp reply. 

“I carn’t make out this here sum no ways. It says 
nine here, and here’s a naught, but it won’t come on 
the slate wher-er-no.” 

The teacher’s quick eye darted over the simple sum 
in subtraction that had so distracted poor Oliver. 

“See here,” cried he, impatiently ; “you must always 
remember to borrow. Where do you borrow, any 
way ?” 

“Borry! borry! O!—er—sometimes we borry ’ter 
Uncle Oliver’s, ’n then ag’in we go to Uncle Elly’s.” 

This new arithmetical process so tickled the whole 
school that the master did not attempt to silence the 
combined roar which followed. 


TRIFLES MAKE PERFECTION. 

Boys often murmur when their teachers require of 
them aecuracy in reciting. They feel, if we give the 
Sense, why care for the details? ‘To such we commend 
the following anecdote : 

A friend called on Michael Angelo, who was finishing 
4 statue. Some time afterwards he called again; the 


Sculptor was still at work. His friend, looking at the 
figure, exclaimed : . 
“Have you been idle since I saw you last ?” 
“By no means,” replied the sculptor; “I have re- 
touched and polished that; I have softened this feature 





and brought ont this muscle; I have given more ex- 
pression to this limb.” * 
“Well, well,” said his friend, ‘all these are trifles.” 
“It may be so,” replied Angelo, “but recollect that 
trijfles make perfection, and that perfection is no trifle.” 


THE KING AND THE STABLE-BOY. 


“Having food and raiment let us be therewith content."—1 Tiu- 
OTHY, 6: 8, 

King George III. walking out one morning, met a lad 
at the stable-door, and asked him, — 

“Well, boy, what do you do? What do they pay 
you?” a 

“I help in the stable,” replied the lad; “but I have 
nothing except victuals and clothes.” 

“Be content,” replied the king; “I have no more.” 

All that the richest possess beyond food, raiment and 
habitation, they have but the keeping, or the disposing, 
not the present enjoyment of. A plough-boy, who 
thinks and feels correctly, has enough to make him con- 
tented; and if a king has a discontented spirit, he will 
find some plea for indulging it. 


TRUST GOD. 


“He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto the Lord; and 
that which he hath given will He pay him again.”"—Prov. 19: 17. 

An aged Christian who had long been an invali-| and 
was dependent on charity for her support, on sending 
for a physician, said to him: 

“Doctor, I wish to put myself under your care; but I 
am very poor, and have no means of paying you. Will 
you trust my Father ?” 

“Well, ma‘am,” replied the physician, “I believe your 
Father is very rich, and I have his promise of payment; 
I may safely trust Him.” 














| CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





For the Companion. 


| NO NIGHT THERE. 
1 
} 


“And there shall be no night there, for the Lord God giveth 
them light.” 


| “O, how beautiful that must be!” said little Ellen to 
| herself, as she sat reading in her Bible, one Sabbath 
| afternoon. 
| “No night there,” she repeated, and the tears fell fast 
down her cheeks—those pale, thin cheeks, which but a 
few weeks before were blooming with health and joy. 
“O, mamma, mamma!” she murmured, “you are 
there, where there is no night, and I am here alone; 
and it seems as if it was always night now! O, why 
did you leave vour poor little girl here alone, mamma, 
| With no one to love and care for her as you did?” And 
| now the tears fell so fast it was no use trying to read 
; any more, so she closed her Bible and went and stood 
| by the open window, and tried to stop her weeping, and 
let the fresh air cool the heated, tell-tale eyes; for El- 
len did not wish to be seen crying. 
| Her mother had died a short time before, and she 
| was left in the charge of an aunt—a kind-hearted, good 
| woman, but with no idea of tenderness or indulgence of 
| “childish fancies ;” just the opposite of Elien’s mother, 
' 





|who, while she required obedience of her child, lav- 
ished upon her all the overflowing love of her heart, 
the only object left for it. Ellen slept with her, ate 
with her, studied with her,—never left her, indeed,— 
for even in her plays she was ever by her side, to watch, 
and aid, and guide. 

So little Ellen never had learned what loneliness or 
darkness mednt, till her mother was suddenly snatched 
from her. Then how was sorrow for her mother’s loss 
mixed up with pity for herself. 

She thought at first she could not live, but she did 
live, and suffered far more than she need to have done 
if she had only learned before her mother died to think 
and act for herself. 

“Come, Ellen, it is your bedtime,” said her aunt, 
opening the door at last, “come; I will go up with 
you.” 

Ellen obeyed instantly but silently. Her aunt took 
no notice of her tear-stained face, only to request her 
to bathe her face and head before retiring, lest she 
should wake up with a headache. 

She was sorry for the child, so refrained from re- 
proving her as she otherwise would, but she had no 
idea of the kind or depth of grief which filled the little 
girl’s heart. If she had known it, and gently drawn 
her to her own heart, and wiped away the bitter tears, 
and when she knelt to say her evening prayer, knelt 
with her and prayed too, that God would bless and 
comfort her, how blessed and strengthened the little 
weary heart would have been. But after waiting pa- 
tiently till Ellen had bathed her poor, throbbing tem- 
ples, and sobbed out the broken prayer, she bade her 
good-night, and went out, down stairs. 

Ellen was alone again, in the dark. O, how she 
hated and feared the dark! Her mother, in her mis- 
taken indulgence, never thought of this; that her al- 
ways remaining in the room till Ellen was asleep would 
give her such a horror of being at any time alone in the 
darkness. So she had been preparing the way for her 
to suffer needless sorrows and vain alarms. 

Ellen lay in her bed now, weeping softly but violent- 
ly. She was ashamed of her fear, yet she felt it none 
the less. , 

“There is-no night there, for the Lord God giveth 
them light.” 

“O, Lord, give me light now /” burst from her trem- 
bling lips. 
this utter darkness of the strange, bare room no longer. 
She could not appeal to her aunt, for she knew her re- 
quest for a light would be considered only foolishness, 
and besides, little Ellen dreaded making work or trou- 
ble almost as much as she did the darkness. 

Once more, from the depths of her soul came the cry, 
“O, dear Lord, give me light!” 

What was it that stopped the flowing tears, and 
caused the sad face to ight up with peace and joy ? 

It was the “peace of God, passing all understand- 
ing,” which came into little Ellen’s soul all at once. 

The Lord gave her “light,” gave her trust in Him, so 
that the darkness seemed as the light, the night as day. 
She closed her eyes and dropped asleep, and when she 
awoke in the middle of the night, she. felt it still—that 
same peace and light, and no fear. 

And so it was ever after, all through her life, in real 
sorrows and great trials,—He gave her light in her 
darkness, “songs in the night,” for there was no more 
night in Ellen’s sou. A. HK. B. 





She felt as if she could endure this silence, | 








. 
THROAT AFFECTIONS.—<A physician writing from Newfane, New 
ork, speaking of the beneficial effects resulting from the use of 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches,” says: “For alleviating that horrid 
irritation only felt by those who have suffered from any Bronchial 
Affection, and for Hoarseness and to 


Sore Throat too, I'am free 
confess (though 1 aman M. D.) they auswer all you claim for 
them.” 10—lw 





THE CHILDREN ALL ABB SINGING 
the CHARMING SonGs contained in the “Merry CuHimes,” L. 0, 
Emerson's New and Popular Book of Juvenile Music, containin, 
nearly two hundred pieces, every one a favorite. Most decidedly 
the best collection published, and following in the path of its pre- 
decessor, “THE GOLDEN WREATH,” of which no less than a QuaR- 
TER OF A MILLION COPIES HAVE BEEN PRINTED. Price 50 cents. 
Sent post-paid. OLIVER DITSON & CO,, Publishers, 277 Wash- 
ington Street. 10—tf 





TO CHILDREN. 

When you are sick, don't take any of those very unpleasant 
“Doctor's Pills,” but tell mother to get you some of 

Dr. Humphreys’ Homeopathic Sugar Pills. 
They are nice to take, won't make you worse, and certain to cure 
you. Look over the list below, and find what you want, and if 
your Druggist don't have it, send to our store in New York, and 
we will send it to you at once. 

LIST OF HUMPHREYS’ 
SPECIFIC HOMGEOPATHIC REMEDIES, 


Price of single Boxes—cents. 


of 
No. 1 cures Fever, Congestion and Inflammation............25 





































2 Orm Fever, Worm Colic...........ceee0000025 
“ 3 “ Colic, Teething, Crying of Intants.............++.25 
“4 “ Diarrhoea, of Children or Adults..........+++0+.25 
“5 “ Dysemtery, or Bloody Flux, Colic..............25 
“ 6 “ Cholera Morbus, Nausea............50000000-25 
“7 +“ Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Bronchitis.. 25 
“ 8 “ Toothache, Faceache, Nerv: as Pains.. +25 
“9 “ Headaches, Sick Headaches. Vertigo.. 25 
“10 “ Dyspepsia, Weak, or Acid Stomach............25 
“13 “ Croup, Hoarse Croupy Cough.......... 2025 | 
“14 “ Salt Rheum, Crusty Eruptions.. on 25 
“15 “ Rheumatism, Pain, Lameness................25 
“16 “ Fewer and Ague, Intermittent Fever.........50 
“17. “ Piles, External or Internal..............sccccceee 
“18 “ Opthalmy, Weak or Inflamed Eyes........ 
“19 “ Catarrh, Acute or Chronic............ 
ao Whooping Cough, shorteninc it..... 
“2t “ Asthma, Oppressed, Difficult Breathing. 
“22 “ Kar Discharges, Noise in the Head... 
“23 “ Serofula, Enlarged Glands and Tonsiis... 50 
“24 “ General Debility, Physical Weaknes 


“2 “ Dropsy, Fluid Accumulations......... 
- Sea Sickness, Prostration, Vertigo. 
“27 * Urim Diseases, Gravel........ 
“23 “ Prostration, Involuntary Dis 





“og 4 
“390 
“gg 4 


Or it is better to get a full case at once, and always have in the 
family a remedy for every ordinary disease likely to occur. 
Famiry anp TRAVELLING CasEs. 


35 vials, in morecco case, Book complete................$10, 
28 large vials, in morocco, Book of Directions. 8,00 
2U large vials, in morocco, Book of Directions............ 6 

2v large vials, plain case, Book of Directions............. 
15 boxes (Nos. 1 to 15,) Book of Directions............... 3,00 


Any 6 boxes (Nos. 1 to 15,) Book of Directions........... 1,25 


For sale by respectable dealers in Medicine everywhere, and 
scent FREE on receipt of price, by 


Humpureys’ Spec. Hom. Mep. Co. 
35—Lyis 562 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








A CROWN OF GLORY. | 





Every Man, Woman and Child who has used | 
STERLING'S AMBROSIA | 


is willing to recommend it. Three years of rapidly increasing 
sale have made the Ambrosia famous all over the world. 


Ir 1s WARRANTED TO PLEASE. 


It cures Itching of the Head. 

It makes New Hair grow on Bald Heads. 

It prevents the Hair from Falling Out. 

It renders the Hair Soft and Glossy. 

Cleanses the Scalp; Cools the Heated Brow; Removes Dand- | 
ruff; Cures Nervous Headache} Cures Baldness; Insures Luxu- | 
riant Locks; Inclines Hair to Curl; Supersedes Wigs; Kills Hair 
Eaters. Good effect apparent at once. 
TO THE LADIES WE SAY, 

the Ambrosia will suit you to a T. Elegantly put up. Delicate- | 
ly Perfumed. Patronized by Opera Singers and Actresses. Sold | 
in splendid boxes or cartons, containing two large bottles—No. 2 
for morning, No. 1 for evening. 


THERE Is NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 


STERLING'S AMBROSIA is the best, most agreeable and ef- 
fective toilet article in the world. To prove this try a carton. 
Sold by Druggists. 
Sterling’s Ambrosia Manufacturing Co., 


215 Fulton Street......New York. 








READY SOAP MAKER. 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and supe- | 
rior to any other saponifier or ley in market. Put up in cans of | 
one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds, and twelve | 
pounds, with full directions in English and German, for making | 
Soft Soap. No lime is required. 


35—ly 
MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP | 
WITH | 
B. T. Babbitt’s Pure Concentrated Potash, | 
—OR— | 


Consumers will find this the cheapest Potash in market. | 
B. T. BABBITT, 

64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington Street, | 
43—ly NEW YORK. | 
| 
‘ 


HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 





PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $71. | 
SOMETHING NEW FOR BOYS. 


| 

Men and Boys are MAKING Money with the LOWE PRESS, | 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 
cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. | 

Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS CO., 

25—ly 23 Water Street, Boston. 





VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM, | 
FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 
Established in 1826, and still the best known Remedy for all af- | 
fections of the Lungs, Throat and Chest. Be caretu) to get the | 
genuine. REED, CUTLER & CO., Boston, | 


Proprietors. | 
LarGeE Bort.tes, $1. SMALL, 50 Cents. 


Pure Cod Liver Oil, 


Bottled expressly for Medicinal use by REED, CUTLER & CO., 
who have facilitigs for obtaining Oil of the most nan gene 
7—im 





Large Bottles, $1. 





SINGER’S LETTER “A” 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


This splendid hi bines all the good qualities of our well | 
known manufacturing machines, with many new and valuable | 
improvements. It is swift, quiet and positive in its operation; 
sews the very finest and coarsest materials, and any thing be- 
tween the two extremes, in a beautiful and substantial manner. 
It Hems, Fells, Cords, Braids, Tucks, Gathers, Stitches, etc., and 
will do a greater range of work than any machine heretofore of- 
fered to the public. 

We respectfully invite all in want of a 


SUPERIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
to pay us avisit. EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED, and full 
ts. 


instructions given by competent and courteous attendan 
Send for pamphiet. 


Tue Smcer Manvracturmne Company, 
69 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 
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THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND. 





orig ily was afflicted with an irrita- 
tion of the throat, ha ditag cough. I had for 
some months previous thought that a oy apap having for its 
basis the inside bark of white pine might 80 compounded as to 
be very useful in the case of the throat and lungs. To test the 
value of it in the case alluded to, I compounded a small quantity 
of the medicine that I had been planning, and gave it in teaspoon- 
tul doses. The result was exceedingly gratifying. Within two 
days the irritation of the throat was removed, the cough bubsid- 
ed, and a speedy cure was effected. Soon after this, I sent some 
to a lady in Londonderry, N. H., who had been suffering for some 
weeks from abad cou i occasioned by a sudden cold, and had 
taised mucus streaked with blood. She soon found relief and 
sent for more. She took about ten ounces of it and got well. J. 
B. . Esq., Editor of the Manchester Daily Mirror, made a 
trial of the same preparation in the case of a severe cold, and 
was cured immediately. He was so highly pleased with the re- 
sults, and so confident of success attendi its sales if placed be- 
fore the public, that he finally persuaded mete give it a name 
and send it abroad to benefit the suffering. In November, 1855, I 
first advertised it under the name of White Pine Compound. In 
two years from that time, there had been wholesaled in Manches- 
ter alone one hundred dollars’ worth, where it took the lead of all 
the cough remedies in the market, and it still maintains that po 
sition. There is good reason for all this: itis very soothing and 
healing in its nature, is warming to the stomach, and pleasant 
withal to the taste, and is exceedingly cheap. 

“As a remedy for kidney complaints, the White Pine Com- 
— stands unrivaled. It was not originated for that purpose, 

ut a person in using it for a cough, was not only cured of the 
cough, but was also cured of a kidney difficulty of ten years’ 
standing. Since that accidental discovery many thousands have 
used it for the same complaint, and have completely cured." 


The above was written by Dr. Poland, in 1860. Since then, as 
in Manchester, the White Pine Compound has taken the lead of 
all Cough Remedies, as well as preparations for the cure of Kid- 
ney difficulties, in every city, town, village and hamlet, through- 
out the New England States. 

The J 0794 year has given great opportunity to test the virtue of 
hite Pine Compound. It has been an unusual time for 
Coughs and Colds, and very large quantities of the White Pine 


“It was early in the spring of 1855 that this compound was 
igi d. A ber of be dy 
ned ¥ 





| Compound have been sold and used with the happiest effects. It 
s wel 


spea l for the Medicine, and the people living where it is 
prepared are high in its praise. 

One bottle of this Compound is generally sufficient to remove a 
bad cough, and frequently I have known persons to have a cold 
entirely removed in two days, by using less than haifa bottle. 
From one to two teaspoonfuls is a large dose. I sometimes puta 
little white sugar and hot water with it, when taken on going to 


bed. 
| The limits to which I yn! confine myself in this circular 


will not allow of that full expression which I would like togive in 
favor of the White Pine Compound. Itis universally admired by 
all who use it; it has attained to such a popularity among those 
whose opinion is valuable indeed, that vaNITY may possibly in 
part prompt me to record more here than hurried people will have 
patience to read; so I will stop, by merely recommending to all 
who need a cough or kidney remedy, to test the virtues of the 
WHITE Prxz Compounn. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


A very large number of important testimonials have already 
been received from Physicians, Clergymen, Apothecaries, and, 
indeed, from all classes in society, s§eaking in the most flatter- 
ing terms of the White Pine Compound. 


Dr. Nichols, of Northfield, Vt., says: 


“TI find the White Pine Compound to be very efficacious not 
only in coughs and other pulmonic affections, but also in affec- 
tions of the kindeys, debility of the stomach and other kindred 
organs.’ 


Rev. J. K. Chase, of Rumney, N. H., writes: 


“TI have for years regarded your White Pine Compound as en 
invaluable remedy. I can —_ say that I regard it as even 
more efficacious and valuable than ever. I have just taken the 
Compound for a cold, and it works charmingly.” 


Hon. P. H. Sweetser, of South Reading, writes: 


“Having long known something of the valuable medicinal pro- 
perties of the White Pine, I was prepared, on seeing an adver- 
tisement of your White Pine Compound, to give the medicine 
atrial. It has been used by members of my family for several 
years, for colds and coughs. and in some cases of serious kidney 
difficulties, with excellent results. Several of our friends have 
alse received much benefit from the Compound. We intend to 
keep it always on hand.” 


Rev. H. D. HODGE, 


of West Randolph, Vt., who is a practicing poysicien. as well 38 
reacher, in a letter to Dr. P., dated May 21, 1863, says: “I find 
it an excellent medicine in kidney disease.” 


Letter from Rev. L. C. Stevens, Pastor of the Baptist Church, 
Gofftown Centre, N. H. 


Dr. J. W. POLAND,—My Dear Sir—You asked me what I think 
of your White Pine Compound.. I never before put pen to paper 
to tell any man what I thought of a patent medicine. My father, 
a physician of the old school, early led me to serious suspicions 
of all nostrums of whatever kind not bearing the stamp of that 
fraternity. But these suspicions I have parted with by degrees, 
as I have carefully acquainted myself with the leading principles 
of Hydropathy, H pathy. Thompsonianism, Eclecticism, and 
other systems which have claimed public favor within the last 
twenty-five years; so that I feel at liberty on this ground to 
speak my convictions. 4 

Then the sympathy which I feel for you, as a former Baptist 
pastor—obliged to relinquish the ministry merely on account of 
ill health, but still cherishing all the ardor of your early years lor 
this blessed work, and laboring to your utmost, in other ways, to 
proclaim the glorious Gospel—inclined me, as a matter of duty, 
to comply with your request. 

In came acquainted with Deacon Holmes Boardman, 
of Maine, brother of the late George Dana Boardman, formerly 
missionary in Burmah, and from him for the first time learned 
the wonderful medicinal qualities of white pine bark. He had a 
few years before been brought to the borders of the grave by 
what the best of physicians pronounced pulmonary consumption, 
and was given up to die, but was nevertheless entirely cured by a 
preparation made by his own hands from this bark. Since that 
time, until I became acquainted with your article, I have been 
surprised that no philosophical mind was found to undertake a 
cough preparation from white pine. 

As soon as your article was brought to my notice, it therefore 
secured my attention; and I have not failed to acquaint myself 
with a sufficient number of facts to produce a settled judgment as 
to its value. Some of my own family have tried it with sigual 
benefit. I believe it one of the best cough medicines ever prepar- 
ed. Besides its value as a Cough Medicine, I have good reason 
to believe it to be all it claims as a remedy, for kidney diseases 
and diabetes. Yours truly, L. C. STEVENS. 


(Several other clergymen and physicians have also written to 
Dr. P. highly approving of his White Pine Compound.) 





The White Pine Compound, advertised at length in our col- 
umns, is not only as to its name inviting, but is a highly approv- 
ed medicine. Dr. J. W. Poland, the inventor, has the confidence 
of the many who knew him, a confidence which he enjoyed while 
laboring usefully many years as a Baptist minister. His experi- 
ence as asufferer led him to make experiments which issued in 
his medical discovery.—Boston Watch and tor. 


The Editor of the Manchester Daily and Weekly Mirror, in a 
leader of the Daily, thus writes of the Compound: 


“The White Pine Compound is advertised at much length in 
our columns, and we are happy to learn that the demand for it is 
increasing beyond all previous oupoetatiens. It is the very best 
medicine for coughs and colds we know of, and no family that has 
once used it will ever be without it. We speak from our own 
knowledge; it is sure to kill acold, and pleasant as sure. The 

test inventions come by ident, and itis singular that the 
White Pine Compound, made for Colds and Coughs, should prove 
to be the greatest _—— torkidney difficulties known. But so 
itis. We-cannot doubt it, s0 many testimonials come to us from 
well known men. Besides, the character of Dr. Poland is such, 
that we know he will not countenance what is wrong. For years 
a Baptist clergyman, studying medicine to find remedies for his 
ai ts, with a delicate, consumptive look, standing with one 
foot upon the grave, he made the discovery which has saved him- 
self, and called out from hundreds of others the strongest testi- 
monials possible. We have known Dr. Poland for years, and 
never knew a more conscientious, honest, upright man, and we 
are glad to state that we believe whatever he says about his 
White Pine Compound.” 











—_ 


THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND, 


Gero. W. Swett, M. D., Proprietor, 
Will be manufactured in future 
At the New England Botanic Depot, 
106 Hanover Street, Boston, 
Under the supervision of 
Rev. J. W. POLAND, M.D. 


Dz. SWETT will attend to the business department, to whom 
all orders should be addressed. 


Sold by wholesale and retail dealers in medicine elsewhere. 
45—lyeow 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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BOSTON MARCH 8, 1866. 








Terms of the Companion. 


he price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 











TREBLING THE STATES. 

We sce it stated in the public journals that three of 
our Territories are about to be admitted into the Union 
as States, or have taken preliminary measures for ad- 
mission. These Territories are Colorado, whose request 
for admission is now before Congress; and New Mexi- 
co and Nebraska, which are engaged in the earlier ac- 
tion necessary to the change of condition contemplated. 

There are now thirty-six Statesin the Union. Should 
the three Territories become States soon, the number 
would be increased to thirty-nine, or just three times 
the number with which the Republic began its existence. 
In 1776, which was our birth-year, there were thirteen 
States—‘The Old Thirteen”—all of which were Atlantic 
States, and not one of which extended far back into the 
country. The new nation was fairly pressed between 
the ocean and the wilderness, the ocean extending on 
the east to Europe, and the wilderness to another ocean, 
the Pacific. We were sixty years in doubling the num- 
her of States. In 1836. two States were admitted,— 
Michigan and Arkansas,—making the number twenty- 
six. Eleven new States had previously been admitted, 
two of which were New England States,—Vermont and 
Maine; the one made out of territory which New York 
had claimed, and the other for long a “District” of Mas- 
sachusetts. All the rest were Western or South-western 
States, as Florida, the only new Southern State, speak- 
ing with strictness, was not admitted until many years 
later. When the number of States was doubled, in| 
1836, a great deal was said of the matter. Those who| 
can look back thirty years, and remember that time, | 
will be able to call to mind the patriotic effusions that 
then were common, and how much was said of “the 
progress” of “the great Republic.” 

We were sixty years in doubling the number of our | 
States, but we have been only thirty years in adding | 
another thirteen to them, unless the three Territories | 
named should fail to complete their work in this pres- | 
ent year 1866. It is possible that they may not be ad- 
mitted into the Union—all of them—until next year. It 
will be about ninety years that we were employed in | 
the trebling process. At the same rate of increase we | 
shall be fifty-two States in about fifteen or sixteen years. | 
As there are many Territories already growing fast,— | 
Washington, Idaho, Arizona, Montana, and others,—it | 
would not be strange if there were to be fifty-two States | 
before a dozen years shall have expired. Fifty-two 
States may vote for President of the United States at | 
the election of 1876. That would be something marvel- 
lous even in American eyes, which are accustomed to | 
the great sights incidental to a country’s rapid growth. 
In 1876 we shall be celebrating the hundredth anniver- | 
sary of the nation’s birth, and it would be a grand addi- | 
tion to the joys of the occasion if the number of stars on | 
our standard should be quadrupled, as representatives 
of the members of the Union. | 

In one respect the admission of new States into the | 
Union differs much from the same process in earlier 
times. For more than half a cemtury States came in by 
pairs. No free State was admitted—no free State could 
be admitted—without being accompanied by a slave | 
State. Missouri and Maine came in together, and so/| 
did Arkansas and Michigan. The number of slave 
States was kept the same as the number of free States. 
At length the growth of free States was too fast to ad- 
mit of this balancing business in politics being main- 
tained, and the free States got three ahead of the slave 
States. This helped to bring about the civil war, for it 
made the rabid slaveholders desperate. In a few years, | 
they reasoned, there would be twice as many free States" 
as slave States,—and then what would become of} 
slavery? So they brought on secession, which led to | 
the sudden destruction of slavery, which might have | 
been a century in dying, if left to the regular course of 
decay. They meant to make a slaveholding republic, | 
and they lost every thing. There will be no more slave 
States admitted into the Union. That form of crime, so 
long pursued, so long our chief sin against heaven, is to 
be known no more forever. We have freed ourselves 
in freeing the bondmen, and, unlike the Egyptians, we 
do not regret that we have done well, but press forward 
in the resolute determination to do better. 








Lidamintsstelipininananee 
THE HEDGE-HOG. 


If the name of this animal leads yon to suppose that | 
it bears any resemblance to that unpoetical creature | 
who so delights in digging up the earth with his nose, | 
you will fall into an error. The only similarity between 
the two is in the satisfied note they utter as they trudge ! 
along in search of their daily fare. The shape of the 
hedge-hog is more like that of the beaver; but he has | 
no such soft coat to tempt the covetous hunter. A very 
coarse suit of hair suffices to keep out the winter’s cold | 
from his skin; and outside of this he wears the most 
curious suit of armor. It is made up entirely of little 
spines or quills, an inch or two in length, but very sharp 
at the points. We must not blame the poor creatures | 
for making free use of them when he is attacked by | 
dogs or other animals, for they are his only means of 
defence. He is avery harmless animal. He can nei- 
ther ran away when molested, nor wound his enemy 
with his teeth or claws; but he is well provided for, 
notwithstanding. When danger approaches, he slowly 
tucks up their feet, rounds up his back, draws down his 
head, and converts himself into a very fair shaped ball 
—only a ball no one would desires to play with. The 


dogs _ bark and worry around him as much as they , 


please; he never stirs, but knows he is as secure in his 
prickly castle as if he was cased in steel. By-and-bye 
the dogs give it up as a poor chase, and travel off for 
some more profitable sport. If some fellow allows 
his temper to get the better of his ja ent, and ven- 
tures to seize the creature, he is sure to pay dear for it. 
I know of one poor fellow who got his mouth and head 
full of these quills, and his owner was compelled to 
shoot him to put an end to his sufferings. 
A gentleman had a nest of little ones, with their 
mother, brought to his place in order to watch their 
abits; but though their was an abundance of food giv- 


en them, the mother ate uv all her babies. She could 
not have been av 
was not well please 
dians make many beautiful articles of birch bark, 
= with thes: quills, which they stain various bright 
colors. 


| rehearsed, with a little pride and plenty of conceit; but | 


| All went well for awhile, when the same squeaking was 


| This time he detected the true cause of the difficulty. 


| 


affectionate mother, or else she 
at losing her freedom. The In- 








VARIETY. 





A “VERDANT YOUTH.” 


In Marion, Ohio, an aged gentleman, now residing 
there at his ease, relates the following story of himself 
with .much zest, as an illustration of his early enter- 
prise : 

More than fifty years ago he left a remote village in 
Vermont, a verdant juvenile, to “seek his fortune,” 
with a eapital of twenty-five cents (all in pennies,) bound 
for Hartford, Connecticut. He reached the mouth of 
White River, took passage on the top of a load of boards 
in one of Justin and Elias Lyman’s scows, and reached 
“old Hartford” in ten days, with his capital untouched. 
After a general view of the streets and houses, big and 
litt.e, and to fully store his mind for future life, he en- 
tered the Museum, where he spent the day in devour- 
ing its contents, and left with the privilege of return- 
ing without charge; but the next morning he discover- 
ed that he had learned enough, seen the elephant, and 
parted with all his capital; when the idea struck him 
that something else must be done before he could be 
President of the United States. The resolution was im- 
mediately taken to look for employment, and he start- 
ed to scour Main Street, by entering every store, down 
on one side and up on the other, until he fell into the 
book-store of Hale & Hosmer, who for some cause 
that he could never account for, engaged him “on trial.” 
He went on finely, and he grew amazingly until one 
morning a gentleman whom he took for a farmer came 
in and inquired for “‘Goldsmith’s Greece,” and was an- 
swered that such articles were not kept in book-stores ; 
and assuming a slight swell, took the gentleman to the 
door and pointed out to him a sign of “John Hall, Gold- 
smith,” where he would find the desired oil, and com- 
placently wishing each other good-moring, with a prom- 
ise to call again when Mr. Hale returned. Mr. Hale 
did soon come in, to whom the whole transaction was 


Mr. Hale, with no little restrained mirth, produced a 
splendid volume of that work from the shelves, to the 
great confusion of his clerk; and the “country gentle- 
man” soon after appearing at the front door, the clerk 
retired at the back-door, perfectly cured of conceit for 
life. 
—_ +o - -—_ — 
THE PRETTIEST HAND. 


Give me the hand that is warm, kind and ready; 
Give me the clasp that is calm, true and steady: 
Give me the hand that will never deceive me; 
Give me the hand that I aye may believe thee. 
Soft is the hand of the delicate woman; 
Hard is the hand of the rough, sturdy yeoman ; 
Soft palm or hard hand, it matters not—never! 
Give me the hand that is friendly forever! 


Give me a hand that is true as a brother; 
Give me the hand that has harmed not another; 
Give me the hand that has not foresworn it; 
Give me the grasp that | may adore it. 
Lovely the palm of the fair blue-veined maiden; 
Horny the hand of the workman, o'erladen ; 
Lovely or ugly, it matters not—never! 
Give me the grasp that is friendly forever! 


Give me the grasp that is honest and hearty ; 

Free as the breege, and unshackled by party ; 

Let friendship give the grasps that become her— 

Close as the twine of the vines of Summer. 
Give me the hand that is true as a brother; 
Give me the hand that has not wronged another. 
Soft palm or hard hand, it matters not—never! 
Give me the grasp that is friendly forever! 





THE SQUEAK STOPPED. 


Dr. Still, a physician of this city, says that as he was 
going down the Mississippi, some years since, on a 
steamer whose engine was upon the deck, he sauntered 
in that vicinity to see the working of the machinery. 
Near by stood a man apparently bent upon the same 
object. In a few moments a squeaking noise was heard 
on the opposite side of the engine. Seizing the oil-can 
(a gigantic one, by the way,) the engineer sought out 
the dry spot, and to prevent further noise of that kind 
liberally applied the contents of his can to every joint. 


heard in another direction. The oiling process was re- 
peated and quiet restored; but as the engineer was 
coming quietly around toward the spot occupied by the 
doctor and the stranger, he heard another squeak. 


The stranger was a ventriloquist. Walking directly up 
behind him, he seized the astonished joker by the back 
of the neck, and emptied the contents of the can down 
his spine. 

“There!” said he, “I don’t believe that old engine 
will squeak again!” 

———_+@+ - —_——— 
JUVENILE DUELLISTS. 

The so-called “code of honor” is a relic of barbarism. 
It says, if a man insulteth, I must kill him. Such a sen- 
timent is not only anti-Christian, but inhuman. The 
foolishness of ‘the code” is illustrated by the following : 


Two school-boys recently quarrelled at their academy 
near Darmstadt, and resolved to settle the matter ac- 
cording to the code of honor; but as they could only 
get hold of one pistol, they actually drew lots. Luck- 
ily, though touched by the ball, the one who stood fire 
first was but slightly injured. These lads’ ages are re- 
spectively cleven and thirteen.—London Globe. 

————~+o2r—____—_ 


FASHIONABLE TALK. 


A lady thus addressed her servant in the presence of 
a fashionable party : 

“Mary, relieve that burning luminary of the superin- 
cumbent dross that bears upon it.” 

“Ma’am ?” said Mary, confused as to what her mis- 
tress could mean. 

“Take,” said the lady, “from that luminous body its 
superincumbent weight of cousumed carbon.” 

“Ma’am ?” repeated Mary. 

“Snuff that candle, you huzzy, you!” exclaimed the 
lady in haste. 


a“ 





A MAN’S A MAN FOR A’ THAT. 

Boys, be manly, and recognize manliness even in rags. 
It is the character and not the dress which makes the 
man. 
Robert Burns was once taken to task by a young Ed- 
inburgh snob, with whom he was walking, ‘for recogniz- 
ing an honest farmer in the open street. “It was not,” 
said the poet, “the at coat, the scone bonnet and the 
boot-hose that I spoke to, but the man that was in them ; 
and the man, sir, for true worth, would weigh down you 
| and ten more such any day.” 





FIRST LESSON OF CYRUS. 


It is reported of Cyrus, King of Persia, that being 
asked what was the first thing he learned, he replied : 
“To tell the truth.” Truth is one of the most amiable 
qualities that adorn the mind. It is a simple but valu- 
| able ornament: and he who is not da of it, let 





BLIND LEADERS AND THE DITCH. 
Do not men often manifest as perverted instincts in 
following their leaders as sheep? . 


A strange instance of the perversion of instinct is re- 
ported from Australia, 4000 sheep were depasturing 
near a large, deep hole in a river-bed, from which the 
water had evaporated. One ofthe flock jumped into it, 
another followed, and another, till the whole flock 
rushed to the spot. The result was that 825 were killed 
by the pressure. 


+? 


WHAT A MAN SHOULD BE ALPHABETI- 
CALLY. 


Affectionate, Bold, Candid, Daring, Enterprising, 
Faithful, Grateful, Honorable, Indefatigable, Just, Kind, 
Loving, Moral, Noble, Obliging, Polite, Quick, Relig- 
ious, Sociable, Truthful, Upright, Valiant, Watchful, 
Exemplary, Y’s and Zealous. 





THE JOY OF DOING GOOD. 


Yes, there's joy in doing good 
The selfish never know ; 

A draught so deep, so rich and pure, 
It sets the heart aglow ; 

A draught so exquisitely rare, 
It thrills the soul with bliss. 

And lifts it to a heavenlier world, 
-Or makes a heaven of this. 
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A LITTLE girl entered the bar-room, and in pitiful 
tones told the keeper that her mother had sent her 
there to get eight cents. 

“Eight cents ?” said the keeper. 

“Yes sir,” 

“What does your mother want with eight cents? I) 
don’t owe her anything.” | 

“Well,” said the child, “father spends all his money | 





Mother wants to buy a loaf of bread.” H 
“Kick her out,” said a loafer to the bar-keeper. | 
“No,” was the reply, “TI’ll give her the money, and if} 

her father comes back, I’ll kick him out.” 
Two street-sweepers were overheard discussing the | 

merits of a new hand who had that day joined their) 
yang. 
“Well, Bill, what do you think of the new comer ?” 
“Q, I don’t reckon much of him; he’s all very well | 
for a bit of up-and-down sweeping; but,” shaking his | 
head, ‘‘let him try at a bit of fancy work round a post, 
and you’ll see he’ll make a poor hand of it.” 





| 


A COUNTRYMAN in Savannah, Ga., observed that a 
gang of negroes were working on the streets, each wear- | 
ing a ball and chain. He asked one of them why that | 
ball was chained to his leg. 

“To keep people from stealing it,” said the darky; 
“heap of thieves about here, Massa.” 


A country lady who was recently in the city, as- 
tounded a female pickpocket, who, in an omnibus, had 
thrust her hand into the lady’s pocket, by turning and | 
coolly inquiring : 

“Why do you put your hand in my pocket, when I 
have my purse here in my hand ?” 





} 
AN OLD toper, on heing taken to task by some of his | 
neigh!.ors for his opposition to a temperance movement 
in the village in which he resided, retorted that their , 
accusations were unjust, for he had made much greater | 
personal efforts to put down liquor than any of them. | 


A TEETOTALER, on being told by an opponent that | 
temperance men were a band of robbers, replied: Yes; 
they have robbed the poor-house of its inmates, and the 
State prison of its victims.” 

FLatrery makes every body sick but those who 
swallow it. : 





Sports and Pastimes. 





A Very Common Game. 


There is a play called Russian Scandal, which is played quite 
frequently by old and young, in this fashion :— 

A tells # a brief story; A repeats it to C. and (to D. and PD to 
FE, and 40 on. No one is to hear it more than once, and each, of 
course, aims to tell it exactly as it was told. But after the story 
has gone from mouth to mouth, six or seven times, it is found that 
it has undergone a complete transformation, and has become a 
very different thing from what it was when it was first started. 

The usual result of the experiment affords an apt illustration of 
the value to be placed upon the current gossip and scandal, which 
gy “te mouth to mouth, concerning our neighbors, and shows 

ow simple-minded and credulous he is, if nothing worse, who 
believes and circulates every thing he hears. 
“The flying rumors gathered as they rolled: 
Scarce any tale was sooner heard than told; 
And all who told it added something new, 
And all whe heard it made enlargements, too: 
In every ear it spread, on every tongue it grow.” 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


What a friend says of this department: 





Were my jirst brown, or yellow, or black, 
Were it ugly, or little, or poor,— 
All merit although it should lack,— 
Some woman's soft heart would be sure 
To think it the sweetest and best 
Of things whereon sunshine might rest. 


Were my second red, orange or green, 
Triangular, rounded or square, 

Some beautiful miss would be seen 
With a toss and a flourish to wear 

Its odd or its elegant form, 

If the weather were only not warm. 


If my whole were as bright as it seems, 
As it often by poets is sung,— 

Long life were the idlest of dreams, 
And all would desire to die young. 

But like everything under the sun, 

It is mixed with vexation and fun. 


3. 
I am composed of 15 letters. 
My 10, 14, 5 is retreshing. 
My 2, 9, 1, 5 was one of Napoleon's marshals. 
My 7, 6, 4, 3 ¢s want. 
fy 1, 7, 8, & 12, 13 is an exclamation. 
My 11, 14, 5 is worn on the head. 
My whole is looked forward to by many American children. 


Conundrums. 


What is better than presence of mind in a ratlway accident? 
Absence of body. 

Why ts the horse the most humane of all animals? He gives the 
bit out of his mouth and listens to every woe. 
‘ Was is U the gayest letter inthe alphabet? Because itis always 
in fun. 


Why is a sheet of postage-stamps like distant relations? Be- 
cause they are but slightly connected. 

Why are Queen Victoria’s servants like some portions of the 
banks of the Hudson? Because they are palace aids. (Palisades. ) 

Why is a cat going up three flights of stairs like a big hik? Bo- 
cause she is a mountéin'. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. The words of a tale bearer ate as wounds. Tea-he-words-of- 
(a w a tail bearer,) R as (wounded soldier.) 

2. adding the letter E, the sentence will read; Persevere ye 
perfect men, ever keep these precepts ten. 
8. Cincinnati. 





; his rar®% and situation be what they may, will forever 


| be despicable in the eyes of the wise and the good, 


4. Fable—gable—cable—sable—table. 
5. Thiak ba@ore you speak. 


here for rum, and we have had nothing to cat to-day. | | 


| it 


WISTAR’S BALSAM 


oF 


WILD CHERRY 
HAS BEEN USED FOR NEARLY 
HALF A CENTURY, 
WITH THE MOST ASTONISHING sUCCESS IN CURING 


COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, SORE THROAT, INFLU- 
ENZA, WHOOPING COUGH, CROUP, LIVER COM- 
PLAINT, BRONCHITIS, DIFFICULTY OF 
BREATHING, ASTHMA, AND EVE- 

RY AFFECTION OF 


THE THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST. 


CONSUMPTION, 


which carries off more victims than any other disease, and which 
baffiés the skiN of the Physician to a greater extent than any other 


alady, ofte: 
—— YIELDS TO THIS REMEDY! 
when all others prove ineffectual. 


és A MEDICINE, 


RAPID IN RELIEF, SOOTHING IN EFFECT, SAFE IN IDS 
OPERATION, 


IT I8 UNSURPASSED! 


while as a preparation, free from noxious ingredients, poisons or 
minerals; uniting skill, science and medical knowledge; combin- 
ing all that is valuable in the vegetable kingdom for this class of 


diseases, it is 
INCOMPARABLE! 


and is entitled, merits and receives the general confidence of the 
ubli 
Seymour Thatcher, M. D., 


Herman, N. Y., writes as follows: 

“Wistar's BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY gives universal sattsfac- 
tion. It seems to cure a Cough by loosening and cleansing the 
lungs, and allaying irritation, thus removing the cause, instead of 
drying up the cough and leaving the cause behind. I consider 
the Balsam as good as any, if not the best, Cough medicine with 
which I am acquainted.” 


From R. Fellows, M. D., of Hill, N. H. 


“Although I have generally a great objection to patent medi- 
cines, I can but say, in justice to Dk. WiIstaR’s BALSAM OF WILD 
CHERRY, that it is a remedy of superior value for Pulmonary Dis- 
eases. Ihave made use of this preparation for several years, and 

proved to be very reliable and efficacious in the treatment 
of severe and long-standing Coughs. I know of one patient, now 
in comfortable health, who has taken this remedy, and who, but 
for its use, I consider would not now be living.” 





Unsolicited Testimony. 
From kev. Francis Lonpeir, Pastor of the South Congrega- 
tional Church, Bridgeport, Conn. 
BripGeronrt, Jan. 21, 1964. 

Gentlemen, —I consider it a duty which 1 owe to suffering ha- 
manity to bear testimony to the virtues of Dr. WisTAr's BaLsam 
oF WILD Currry. I have used it—when I have had occasion for 
any remedy for Coughs Colds, or Sore Throat—for many years, 
and never, in a single instance, has it failed to relieve and cure 
me. Ihave frequently been very hoarse on Saturday, and looked 
forward to the delivery of two sermons on the following day with 
sad misgivings, but by a liberal use of the Balsam,gmny hoarseness 
has invariably been removed, and I have preached without difti- 
culty. I commend it to my brethren in the ministry, and to public 
speakers generally, as a certain remedy for the bronchial troubles 
to which we are peculiarly exposed. 

Entirely unsolicited. I send you this testimony, which you are at 
liberty to use in any way you choose. Perhaps the Balsam does 
not affect all persons alike, but it always removes my hoarseness, 
and fits me for the minister's hard working day—the Sabbath. 

Very truly yours, FRANCIS LOBDELL 


From Hon. W. HH. Jones, of Vermont. 


West Dover, Vr., May 18, 1860. 
Messrs. 8S. W. Fowte & Cvo.,—Gentlemen,—I have been trou- 








bled from my boyhood with what the doctors would call chronte, 
or hereditary lung new pen Some ten or twelve years since, 
-| early in the winter, I took cold, which as usual settled into a severe 


cough, which continued to increase as the season advanced. ab 
though I made use of all the the cough remedies I had knowledge 
of. My family physieian also prescribed for me, until I was fully 
satisfied that I experienced no relief. During all this time I was 
gradually running down, losing flesh and strength, until p | friends 
as well as myselt became very much alarmed, think‘ng I should 
waste away in Consumption. 

While in Boston, during the spring following, I was induced by 
friends to try WisTar’s BaLtsam oF WILD Cuerry, and to please 
them (for I had no faith in the article myself,) | procured a bottle 
and commenced its use. After one day's trial I was sensible that 
it was relieving me; in ten days’ time my cough had entirely 
| ceased, and I was soon restored to my usual health and strength. 
I have ever since kept the BALSAM in my house, and whenever aky 
member ph | family has a cough or cold it is immediately resorted 
to. No family should be without it. 

Yours truly, W. H. JONES. 


Still Further Testimony. 


FAIRFIELD, Mx., Arnin 28, S64. 

Messrs. SetH W. Fow.e & C0.—Gentlemen,—Seeing numer- 
ous certificates in the S/aine farmer endorsing the merits of that 
great lung remedy, Wistan’s Karsan or Wi_p Caerry, I am 
induced and I take great pleasure in giving publicity to the great 
cure it accomplished in my family in the year 1856. During the 
summer of that year my son, Henry A. Archer, now Postmaster at 
Fairtield, Somerset Co., Me., was attacked with spitting of blood, 
cough, weakness of lungs, and general debility, so much so that 
our family physician declared him to have a SEATED CONSUMP- 
tion. He was under medical treatment for a number of months, 
but received no benefit from it. At length, from the solicitation of 
himself and others, I was induced to purchase one bottle of Wis- 
TAR'S BALSAM OF WILD Cuirenky, which benefited him so much I 
obtained another bottle, which in a short time restored him to his 
usual stateof health. I think I can — recommend this remedy 
to others in like condition, for it is, I think, all it purports to be— 
the great Lung Remedy for the times ! 

The above statement, gentlemen, is my voluntary offering to you 
in favor of your Balsam, and is at your disposal. 

ever, yours, ANDREW ARCHER. 


Price, OnE Dotiar a Bortie. 








PREPARED BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & SON, 
18 Tremont Street..................Bostom. 
AND FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
4—lyeop 





GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES CUTS, BURNS, SCALDS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES WOUNDS, BRUISES, SPRAINS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES RINGWORMS, WARTS, &c. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES BOILS, ULCERS, CANCERS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES SALT RHEUM, ERYSIPELAS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES CORNS, FELONS, PILES. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES FROZEN LIMBS AND CHILBLALNS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES CHAPPED HANDS AND BLISTEBS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVB 
HEALS OLD SORES, FLESH WOUNDS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
Is prompt in action, removes pain at once, and reduces the most 
angry-looking swellings ani inflammation, as if by magic,—thus ar 
fording relief and a complete cure. 
Only 25 Cents a Box. 
(Sent by mail for 35 cents.) 
SETH W. FOWLE & SON, ... .BOSTON, 
PROPRIETORS. 


Yor all , Grocers, and at all con stores. 
sale by ron a intry 
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